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LAND OF LIBERTY 


junior Scholastic’s theme picture, 
| “American Boy and Cirl at Shrine of 
| Liberty,” photographed by Owen Reed 
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AMERICA IS PROUD OF THESE "See 


HERE. in the five pictures on this page and the farm picture, are some of 
the things all Americans are proud of. This is evidence of what our country 
can do at its best. Now turn to page 4 and see pictures of some things that 
are holding America back. 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


There are 24,197.685 cars in the U. S. 
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ITS A GREAT COUNTRY 


America Has Rich Land, People Eager to Work 
and to Appreciate a Good Joke on Themselves 


O YOU know about the kicking 
machine which Tom Hay - 
wood, owner of a filling sta- 

tion at Croatan, N. C., has set up for 
the amusement of his customers? 
There it is, right out in the open, for 
anybody to use who feels like giving 
himself “a good swift kick.” 

The people who enjoy that kick- 
ing machine, and who smile when 
they read about it (as we hope you 
are doing), are good-natured. They 
appreciate a joke on themselves. 
They are willing to kick themselves 
for their mistakes, and they avoid 
making the same mistake twice. 


Like Twain, Lincoln 


Yes, it’s a great country — our 
United States of America. One of the 
first signs of greatness in people is 
their sense of humor. Like Mark 
Twain and Abraham Lincoln, most 
Americans have a keen sense of hu- 
mor. 

The next best sign of American 
greatness is our wealth. Our good 
earth is rich in the materials which 
enable us to have a big variety and 
quantity of food and clothing, and 
excellent facilities for transportation 
andi communication. 

The riches that our American 
earth holds would not be of much 
value to us if we did not know how to 
use them. But we have the skill, the 
energy and the ambition, to improve 
our way of living. Americans are 
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eager to do their share of work so 
that farms and factories can produce 
the many good things which we can 
buy cheaply. 

Take groceries, for instance. In 
quantity, we have more than enough 
food to give everybody a safe, gener- 
ous diet. And what a large variety 
we have to choose from! Agricul- 
tural science, refrigeration, smoking, 
freezing, and canning, enable us to 
have foods of all kinds at all seasons. 

freezing process has been invent- 
ed to provide tender corn-on-the- 
cob for your Christmas dinner. 
Grapefruit juice, tomato juice, and 
many other juices are on every gro- 
cery store shelf in cans. Food chem- 
ists have made these things possible. 

Tropical fruits and foreign vege- 
tables, once rare delicacies imported 
by America, are now grown here, 
and in ever-increasing quantities. 
Avocados* (alligator pears, a Cen- 
tral American fruit), sold for $1 each 
in the United States a few years ago. 
Now Florida and California grow 
them, and they ere 10 cents each. 
Broccoli (pronounced brok-oh-lee), 
an Italian vegetable of the cabbage 
family, was an expensive delicacy in 
most American cities until American 
farmers began taking an interest in 





*WOURDS TO THE WISE. Avocado pears 


were discovered by Spanish explorers in 
Mexico and Central America. The Aztec 
name for the fruit, ahuacatl, sounded to the 
Spaniards like avocado (ah-voe-kah-doe), 
their word for an “advocate” or lawyer; so 
they called it by the more familiar name. 
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Caterpliiar Tractor Co 


“American Good Earth” is the idea 
represented in above photo showing 
wheat harvesting in the Northwest. 
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Getting A Kick Out Of Life 
(Read the article) 


it. Now you can buy an armful of it 
for 15 cents. 

These are just a few examples of 
how American ingenuity* and will- 
ingness - to- work help make our 
country’s standard of living among 
the highest in the world. Let us go 
further and see how our country’s 
wealth shows up in other ways. 

Our clothing supply is as abun- 
dant as our supply of food. America 
is able to manufacture three times 
as many shoes as it can wear out in 
one year. The best leather shoes can 
be bought for $6; canvas and rubber 
shoes for less than a dollar. Good- 
looking cotton print dresses sell for 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Ingenuity (in- 
jen-you-i-tee), noun. Cleverness or quickness 
of mind in making things and dealing with 
practical problems. The adjective with the 
same meaning is ingenious (in-jeen-yus); it 
comes from a Lat'n word ingentum meaning 
“natural talent” or “inborn ability.” 
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America Wants to Correct These 


AMERICA’S most serious problems 
are represented in these pictures. 
They are not pretty pictures. But 
good citizens must face them, tackle 
them. No problem was ever solved 
by running away from it. Learn all 
you can about our country’s prob- 
lems, and keep adding to your 
knowledge all through life. 
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$1. Silks or woolens sell for only a 
few dollars more. Men can buy well- 
tailored wool suits and overcoats 
for $18. 

The zipper, cellulose acetate (ray- 
on or celanese), and lastex are cre- 
ating new styles as different from the 
clothing of our parents as the fez, the 
rubushka (Russian blouse), the ki- 
mono (Japanese gown), and the 
dirndl (Tyrolean skirt). (Compare 
each of these garments with Ameri- 
can costumes. ) 

We have mentioned that America 
has an abundant supply of food and 
clothing. These are two of man’s 
three elementary needs. The third is 
shelter. America needs more good 
houses. We have all the raw mate- 
rials we need for building them, but 
the work remains undone. A report 
of the National Emergency Council, 
just prepared by a group of South- 
erners, says “one-half of all the fam- 
ilies in the South should be re- 
housed.” 


Northern Cities 


In many Northern cities, the need 
for good houses is greater than in 
the South. Even so, most American 
homes are well protected against 
cold, wind, rain, and insects. Over 
three - fourths have five or more 
rooms, Except in city slums, they 
enjoy ample light, space, and air. 
One-third of American homes have 
electric refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, toasters, and 
clocks. Thirty percent have tele- 
phones. More than two-thirds have 
electric irons. 


Modern Conveniences 


In communities with more than 
1,000 residents, running water, elec- 
tric light, gas cooking, and sewage 
systems are in nearly every home. 
About one-sixth of our farm dwell- 
ings are equipped with electricity, 
and a somewhat smaller proportion 
have plumbing. But most farm 
houses are large and solid. Though 
half the families in the South, and a 
lesser percentage in the North, need 
to have better homes, the majority 
of all American families live in good, 
safe, and sanitary houses. 

To realize what a restless, busy 
people we are, you have only to look 
at our transportation system. We 
have one passenger automobile for 
every six people; a mile of highway 
for every fifty people; a mile of rail- 
road for every 500 people. We are 
improving highways at the rate of 
30,000 miles a year. Our network 
of airlines covers the country. Of 
course, airplanes carry few passen- 
gers and little freight compared to 
the traffic on our highways and rail- 
roads. Our ships and barges also 
carry little traffic when you com- 
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pare them with trains and trucks. 
Compared with the shipping of the 
rest of the world, however, our wa- 
ter traffic is tremendous. Fifteen of 
the fifty busiest ports in the world 
are American. New York alone han- 
dles more than twice the tonnage of 
its nearest rival, London. 

All of this shows that America has 
the material equipment for leading 
a happy life. The only thing we for- 
got to mention is whether Americans 
do anything but eat, sleep, work, and 
run around. You’d expect them to 
talk to one another now and then, 
to think a bit, and to have a little 
fun. Well, they do. 
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Lippert 
Flavor, Flavor What Hangs Over? 
How many different flavors of ice cream in 
the United States? Here, on this roadside sign, 
eleven are listed. Have you ever seen a sign 
listing more? How many other flavors can you 
name? Yes, America is a Great Country! 


Nearly every home has a newspa- 
per and a radio to deliver the latest 
word on market prices, the weather, 
and politics. Almost every child has 
a chance to go to school. Music, pic- 
tures, games, and dancing, stories, 
and ideas are on tap like water in a 
spigot. 

It is a blessing for America to have 
these things, but these things alone 
are not greatness. Something more is 
needed, and Americans have it. It is 
a dream and a tradition*. What do 
we mean? 

You know the phrase, “This is a 
free country.” Not long ago, that 
meant exactly what it said—that the 





WORDS TO THE WISE. Tradition (truh- 
dish-un), noun. An idea or belief that has 
been handed down from one generation to an- 
other; an old and respected custom. it comes 
from 2 Latin word tradere meaning “to hand 
over.’ 








land was free, free to any man who 
had the gumption to work it. The 
free land is gone now, but the idea 
of freedom is still here. It is our 
dream and tradition. 

Freedom is something we all re- 
spect, even though not all of us are 
quite sure what it is. If your teacher 
asks you now “What is freedom?” 
what would you say? 

We suggest that your teacher do 
this, and we would give ten dollars 
to be on hand to hear the result. In 
fact, we will do just that—give ten 
dollars to the boy or girl in the 5th, 
oth, 7th, 8th, or 9th grades, who 
writes the best 500 words (or less) 
on freedom. (See announcement on 
page 17.) 

Let us-return to our own discus- 
sion of freedom, and we will wait 
for yours in the mail. Everybody has 
his own ideas of what freedom 
means. Our laws, our judicial opin- 
ions, our public sentiment give us a 
definition of freedom for practical 
purposes. But this definition is al- 
ways changing. 


Our Most Precious Rights 

Our Constitution guarantees the 
freedom to assemble, and to speak 
and write as we please. But this free- 
dom has its limitations, set by our 
laws. For instance, we speak of 
“freedom of the press.” But news- 
papers must not publish untruthful 
statements which would damage a 
person’s character or hurt his busi- 
ness. Such untruthful statements are 
called libel, and the damaged person 
can sue the newspaper owner for 
publishing damaging false state- 
ments. 

Freedom has many other aspects, 
and our ideas about certain aspects 
of freedom change with the times. 
At one time, workmen were not free 
to call a strike. The right to strike is 
now recognized as part of the Amer- 
ican workman’s freedom. So is the 
right to picket peacefully, a 
this came later. 


Works Both Ways 


Though workmen are free to strike 
and picket their employer’s plant, 
they are not free to prevent by phys- 
ical force other workmen from en- 
tering the plant. If they want to go 
to work, the law allows them to do 
so; just as the law allows the others 
to strike. 

So, you see that freedom has its 
complications. When you use the 
word, or hear someone use it, re- 
member to look for the complica- 

cons. 

But with all of its complications, 
freedom in America is a great thing, 
compared to the kind of freedom that 
exists today in Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and Russia—to name four of 
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the countries whose present govern- 
ments do not believe in our kind of 
freedom. 

The belief in freedom is the key 
to the greatness of this Land of Lib- 
erty. This greatness is something to 
be proud of, and you can tell by the 
tone of this article that the editors 
of Junior Scholastic share with you 
an overwhelming pride in our coun- 
try. 

It is because we are proud of our 
country and want it to prosper more 
and more that we now want to men- 
tion some of America’s faults. If you 
look at the pictures on page 4, you 
will see a number of these faults— 
unemployment, poverty, industrial 
warfare (violence arising out of a 
strike), erosion (the waste of our 
land), and the high accident rate 
(especially deaths by automobiles). 


Faults Closely Related 

Now America’s task is to improve 
these conditions, and a number of 
others which we will mention in a 
moment. Many of these faults are 
closely related. For instance, a farm- 
er on eroded or poor land cannot 
make ends meet.-He is forced to leave 
his farm because he cannot pay off 
the mortgage. Poverty has him in its 
grips. He and his family get into 
‘heir 1929 Model A Ford and move 
to the city, where the father hopes 
to get a job in the mill. He finds that 
he is just one of several thousand 
men looking for work. Now unem- 
ployment has him by the throat. 
You see how these things are inter- 
related. 


Atfecis Health 


Let’s carry the picture a little fur- 
ther, which will give us a chance to 
mention HEALTH as one of Amer- 
ica’s main problems. The unem- 
ployed father, his wife, and their 
children will be easy victims of sick- 
ness if they do not have the proper 
diet, and live in a decent, sanitary 
house. How can they if they are pen- 
niless? 

They become sick and weak; their 
spirit falls. Not only do they suf- 
fer, but their suffering affects the 
community in which they live, and 
the whole country. Your class should 
discuss how this happens. How do 
poverty-stricken, sickly people hold 
the whole country back? 

Education is another big job. Edu- 
cation goes on every day—at work, 
in reading, at shows, through the ra- 
dio, at church, and among friends, 
as well as in schools. Radios, movies, 
and many publications are educating 
people on a national scale. 

Whether the influence of these 
educational forces is good or ill isa 
matter of national concern. It is also 
a matter of national concern that 
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Map from Southern Regions of the 
United States by Howard W. Odum 
(University of North Carolina Press) 


REGIONALISM is a word you will 


hear a lot about this year. What does 
it mean? 

It refers to the idea of marking off 
the United States into a number of big 
regions. 

The map above shows how Howard 
W. Odum, noted sociologist, would re- 
gionalize the United States into six 
territories: the Far West, the North- 
west, the Southwest, the Middle States, 
the Southeast, and the Northeast. 

The friends of regionalism say that 
our country today could be run much 
more efficiently if it were organized in 
big regions. Some scholars have di- 
vided the country into more than six 
regions—into ten or twelve. 


TVA Is Regionalism 


The United States government is 
now experimenting with regionalism 
in one region called the TVA (Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority). The TVA 
operates in parts of seven states— 
Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky—but it is doing so with the con- 
sent of these states, and the states go 
on functioning with their usual state, 
county, township and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

Many people don’t like the idea of 
regionalism because they fear it will 
lead to loss of power by the individ- 
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ual 48 states. Others say that the 48 
states are gradually losing power any- 
how, and it is better to have the power 
transferred to eight or ten regions than 
to one central government. 


An Old Jigsaw Puzzle 


This idea of drawing jigsaw puzzle 
lines to divide the U. S. A. is an old 
one. As long ago as May 4, 1493, Pope 
Alexander VI, sitting in Rome, drew a 
“line of demarcation” through a map 
of the New World. The line was sup- 
posed to settle “for all eternity” the 
boundary between Spanish and Portu- 
guese territory in North America. 

The English kings before 1776 di- 
vided the American land like a mince 
pie among their friends. Our own Con- 
gress has divided the country into fed- 
eral reserve districts, congressional 
districts, and judicial districts. Every 
business with customers all over the 
nation owns a map which divides the 
U.S. A. into sales districts. 

If you tried to divide the U. S. A. 
according to the density of its popula- 
tion, according to the major crops, or 
according to the character of its manu- 
factures you would have a map much 
different than the one above. Mr. Odum 
has tried to consider as many factors 
as possible in setting the boundaries 
for each region, but there are sure to 
be many people to disagree with him. 





America is 4 percent illiterate; that 
schools in one county can afford only 
$30 a year for each pupil, while 
schools in another county spend 
$150. 

In some parts of America, there 
have been scenes of industrial war- 
fare as in the picture on page 4— 
men fighting one another for a living, 
when they should be helping one an- 
other. Collective bargaining and the 
National Labor Relations Act are in- 
tended to reduce this strife in the 
cities. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and many otner gov- 
ernment bureaus are trying to help 
the farmers. The investigation of 
monopolies is intended to improve 
the rules of the game for the busi- 


ness man. With time and good-will, 
Americans can find the solution to 
these problems. 

What makes the struggle so sense- 
less is that there is plenty to go 
around in America. We have the 
brains, the skill, and the land to pro- 
vide a good living for everyone. And 
America will do it! Your co-opera- 
tion will be needed all through your 
life. So that you can be an intelli- 
gent co-operator (rather than a 
sheep who follows wherever he’s led 
without ever asking “why”’’), learn 
as much as you can about our sys- 
tem of government and the mistakes 
made in the past; read the news, and 
ask questions about it. Learn how to 
detect propaganda. 
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THE CITIZEN 


By James Francis Dwyer : 


HE President of the United 
| States was speaking. His au- 
dience comprised two thou- 
sand foreign-born men who had just 
been adinitted to citizenship. They 
listened intently, their faces, aglow 
with the light of a new-born patri- 
otism, upturned to the calm, intel- 
lectual face of the first citizen of 
the country they now claimed as their 
own. 

Here and there among the newly 
made citizens were wives and chil- 
dren. The women were proud of their 
men. They looked at them from time 
to time, their faces showing pride and 
awe. 

One little woman, sitting immedi- 
ately in front of the President, held 
the hand of a big, muscule: man and 
stroked it softly. The big man was 
looking at the speaker with great 
blue eyes that were the eyes of a 
dreamer. 

The President’s words came clear 
and distinct: 

You were drawn across the ocean by 
some beckoning finger of hope, by some 
belief, by some vision of a new kind of 
justice, by some expectation of a better 
kind of life. You dreamed dreams of 
this country, and I hope you brought 
the dreams with you. A man enriches 
the country to which he brings dreams, 
and you who have brought them have 
enriched America. 


The big man made a curious chok- 
ing noise and his wife breathed a 
soft “Hush!” The giant was strange- 
ly affected. 

The President continued: 


No doubt you have been disappointed 
in some of us, but remember this, if we 
have grown at all poor in the ideal, you 
brought some of it with you. A man 
does not go out to seek the thing that 
is not in him. A man does not hope for 
the thing that he does not believe in, 
and if some of us have forgotten what 
America believed in, you at any rate 
imported in your own hearts a renewal 
of the belief. Each of you, I am sure, 
brought a dream, a glorious, shining 
dream, a dream worth more than gold 
or silver, and that is the reason that I, 
for one, make you welcome. 

The big man’s eyes were fixed. His 
wife shook him gently, but he did 
not heed her. He was looking through 
the presidential rostrum, through the 
big buildings behind it, looking out 
over leagues of space to a snow-swept 
village that huddled on an island in 
the Beresina, the swift-flowing trib- 
utary of the mighty Dnieper, an is- 





This story is reprinted here from Col- 
lier’s magazine, by permission of the 
author. 
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land that looked like a black bone 
stuck tight in the maw of the stream. 

It was in the little village on the 
Beresina that the Dream came to Ivan 
Berloff, Big Ivan of the Bridge. The 
Dream came in the Spring. It was a 
wonder dream. It sprang into his 
brain as he walked behind the plow, 
and for a few minutes he quivered as 
the big bridge quivers when the 
Beresina sends her ice squadrons to 





The President’s words came clear and 
distinct* ... 


hammer the arches. It made his heart 
pound mightily, and his lips and 
throat became very dry. 

Big Ivan stopped at the end of the 
furrow and tried to discover what 
had brought the Dream. Where had 
it come from? Why had it clutched 
him so suddenly? Was he the only 
man in the village to whom it had 
come? 

All great dreams come in the 
spring, and the Spring Maiden who 
brought Big Ivan’s Dream was more 
than ordinarily beautiful. She swept 
up tiie Beresina, trailing wondrous 
drapei.2s of vivid green. Her feet 
touched the snow-hardened ground, 
and armies of little white and blue 
flowers sprang up in her footsteps. 
Soft breezes escorted her, velvety 
breezes that carried the aromas of 
the far-off places from which they 


*The President who figures in this story 
is President Woodrow Wilson. 


came, places far te the southward, 
and more distant towns beyond the 
Black Sea whose people were not 
under the sway of the Great Czar. 

The father of Big Ivan, who had 
fought under Prince Menshikov at 
Alma 55 years before, hobbled out to 
see the sunbeams eat up the snow 
hummocks that hid in the shady 
places, and he told his son it was the 
most wonderful spring he had ever 
seen. 

“The little breezes are hot and 
sweet,” he said, sniffing hungrily with 
his face turned toward the south. “I 
know them, Ivan! I know them! They 
have the spice odor that I sniffed on 
the winds that came to us when we 
lay in the trenches at Balaklava. 
Praise God for the warmth!” 

That evening Big Ivan of the 
Bridge spoke to his wife, Anna, a lit- 
tle woman, who had a sweet face 
and a wealth of fair hair. 

“Wife, we are going a 
here,” he said. 

“Where are we going, Ivan?” she 
asked. 

“Where do you think, Anna?” he 
said, looking down at her as she stood 
by his side. 

“To Bobruisk,” she murmured, 

“No.” 

“Farther?” 

“Ay, a long way farther.” 

Fear sprang into her soft eyes. 
Bobruisk was eighty-nine versta 
away, yet Ivan said they were going! 
farther. 

“We—we are not going to Minsk?” 
she cried. 

“Ay, and beyond Minsk!” 

“Ivan, tell me!”’ she gasped. “Tell 
me where we are going!” 

“We are going to America.” 

“To America?” 

“Yes, to America!” 

Big Ivan of the Bridge lifted up 
his voice when he cried out the words 
“To America,” and then a sudden 
fear sprang upon him as those words 
dashed through the little window out 
into the darkness of the village street. 
Was he mad? America was 3,000 
versts away! It was far across the 
ocean, a place that was only a name 
to him, a place where he knew no 
one. 

Anna remained staring at her big 
husband for a few minutes, ther she 
sat down quietly by his side. Taere 
was a strange look in his big blue 
eyes, the look of a man to whom has 
come a vision, the look which came 
into the eyes of those shepherds of 
Judea long, long ago. 

“What is it, Ivan?”’ she murmured 
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softly, patting his big hand. “Tell 
me.”’ 

And Big Ivan of the Bridge, slow 
of tongue, told of the Dream. To no 
one else would he have told it. Anna 
understood. She had a way of patting 
his hands and saying soft things 
when his tongue could not find words 
to express his thoughts. 

Ivan told how the Dream had come 
to him as he plowed. He told her how 
it had sprung upon him, a wonderful 
dream born of the soft breezes, of 
the sunshine, of the sweet smell of 
the upturned sod and of his own 
strength. “It wouldn’t come to weak 
men,” he said, baring an arm that 
showed great snaky muscles rippling 
beneath the clear skin. “It is a dream 
that comes only to those who are 
strong.” 

The Dream maddened Ivan during 
the days that followed. It pounded 
within his brain as he followed the 
plow. It bred a discontent that made 
him hate the little village, the swift- 
flowing Beresina and the gray 
stretches that ran toward Mogilev. 
He wanted to be moving, but Anna 


had said that one rode on rubles, and 
rubles were hard to find. 
Winter came, and the Dream 


weakened. It was only the earthen- 
ware pot that kept it alive, into which 
the industrious Anna put every coin 
that could be spared. Often Big Ivan 


would stare at the pot as he sat be- 
side the stove. The pot was the cord 
which kept the Dream alive. 
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“You are a good woman, Anna,” 
Ivan would say again and again. “It 
was you who thought of saving the 
rubles.” 

“But it was you who dreamed,” she 
would answer. “Wait for the spring, 
husband mine. Wait.” 

Big Ivan of the Bridge was fixing 
a fence in the meadow on the morn- 
ing when the Spring Maiden reached 


Illustrations by Kate Treey 
The Dream maddened Ivan during the days that followed. 


the village. He sniffed the air hur- 
riedly, hungrily. He drew in great 
breaths of it, and his eyes shone with 
a strange light. It was wonderful air. 
It brought life to the Dream. 

Big Ivan clutched his coat and ran 
to the little cottage. He burst through 
the door, startling Anna, who was 
busy with her housework. 

“The Spring!” he cried. “The 
Spring!” 

He took her arm and dragged her 
to the door. Standing together they 
sniffed the sweet breezes. In silence 
they listened to the song of the river. 

Together they turned and walked 
to the mantel. Big Ivan took up the 
earthenware pot, carried it to the ta- 
ble, and spilled its contents upon the 
well-scrubbed boards. He counted 
while Anna stood beside him, her 
fingers clutching his coarse blouse. 
It was a slow business, because 
Ivan’s big blunt fingers-were not used 
to such work, but it was over at last. 
He stacked the coins in!o neat piles, 
then he straightened himself and 
turned to the woman at his side. 

“It is enough,” he said quietly. “We 
will go at once. If it was not enough, 
we would have to go because the 
Dream is upon me and I hate this 
place.” 

“As you say,” murmured Anna. 
“The wife of Littin, the butcher, will 
buy our chairs and our bed. I spoke 
to her yesterday.” 

Big Ivan and Anna faced the long 
versts to Bobruisk, but they were not 


afraid of the dust devils. They had 
the Dream. It made their hearts light 
and took the weary feeling from their 
feet. They were on their way. Amer- 
ica was a long, long journey, but they 
had started, and every verst they 
covered lessened the number that lay 
between them and the Promised 
Land. 

Fellow travelers asked them where 
they were going. “To America,” Ivan 
would answer. 

“To America?” they would cry. 
“May the little saints guide you. It 
is a long way, and you will be lonely.” 

“No, we shall not be lonely,” Ivan 
would say. 

“Ha! you are going with friends?” 

“No, we have no friends, but we 
have something that keeps us from 
being lonely.” And when Ivan would 
make that reply Anna would pat his 
hand and the questioner would won- 
der if it was a charm or a holy relic 
that the bright-eyed couple pos- 
sessed. 

They ran through Vilna, on 
through flat stretches of Courland to 
Libau, where they saw the sea. They 
sat and stared at it for a whole day, 
talking little but watching it with 
wide, wondering eyes. And they 
stared at the great ships that came 
rocking in from distant ports, their 
sides gray with the salt from the big 
combers which they battled with. 

No wonder this America of ours is 
big. We draw the brave ones from 
the old lands, the brave ones whose 
dreams are like the guiding sign that 
was given to the Israelites of old—a 
pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire 
by night. 

The harbormaster spoke to Ivan 
and Anna as they watched the rest- 
less waters. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To America,” answered Ivan. 

“A long way. Three ships bound 
for America went down last month.” 

“Our ship will not sink,” said Ivan. 

“Why?” 

“Because I know it will not.” 

The harbormaster looked at the 
strange blue eyes of the giant, and 
spoke softly. “You have the eyes of 
aman who sees things,” he said. 
“There was a Norwegian sailor in the 
White Queen, who had eyes like 
yours, and he could see death.” 

“IT see life!” said Ivan boldly. “A 
free life—” 

“Hush!” said the harbormaster. 
“Do not speak so loud.” He walked 
swiftly away, but he dropped a ruble 
into Anna’s hand as he passed her by. 
“For luck,” he murmured. “May the 
little saints look after you on the big 
waters.” 

They boarded the ship, and the 
Dream gave them a courage that sup- 
prised them. There were others go- 
ing aboard, and Ivan and Anna felt 
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that those others were also persons 
who possessed dreams. She saw the 
dreams in their eyes. There were 
Slavs, Poles, Letts, Jews, and Livon- 
ians, all bound for the land where 
dreams come true. They were a lit- 
tle afraid—not two per cent of them 
had ever seen a ship before—yet their 
dreams gave them courage. 

The emigrant ship was dragged 
from her pier by a grunting tug and 
went floundering down the Baltic 
Sea. Night came down, and the dev- 
ils who, according: to the Esthonian 
fishermen, live in the bottom of the 
Baltic, got their shoulders under the 
stern of the ship and tried to stand 
her on her head. They whipped up 
white combers that sprang on her 
flanks and tried to crush her, and the 
wind played a devil’s lament in her 
rigging. Anna lay sick in the stuffy 
women’s quarters, and Ivan could 
not get near her. But he sent her 
messages. He told her not to mind 
the sea devils, to think of the Dream, 
the Great Dream that would become 
real in the land to which they were 
bound. Ivan of the Bridge grew to 
full stature on that first night out 
from Libau. The battered old craft 
that carried him slouched before the 
waves that swept over her decks, but 
he was not afraid. Down among the 
million and one smells of the steer- 
age he induced a thin-faced Livo- 
nian to play upon a mouth organ, 
and Big Ivan sang Paleer’s “Song 
of Freedom”’ in a voice that drcwned 
the creaking of the old vessel’s tim- 
bers, and made the seasick ones for- 
get their sickness. They sat up in 
their berths and joined in the chorus, 
their eyes shining brightly in the half 
gloom: 


Freedom for serf and for slave, 

Freedom for all men who crave 

Their right to be free 

And who hate to bend knee 

But to Him who this right to them 
gave. 

So the days passed slowly, but at 
last the worn old vessel sailed into the 
Atlantic. Now the waves were kind 
to the ship that carried Ivan and 
Anna. Through sunny days they sat 
up on deck and watched the horizon. 
They wanted to be among those who 
would get the first glimpse of a won- 
derland. 

They saw it on a morning with 
sunshine and soft wind. Standing to- 
gether in the bow, they looked at the 
smear on the horizon, and their eyes 
filled with tears. They forgot the long 
road to Bobruisk, the rocking jour- 
ney to Libau, the mad buckjumping 
boat in whose timbers the sea devils 
of the Baltic had bored holes. Every- 
thing unpleasant was forgotten, be- 
cause the Dream filled them with a 
great happiness. 

The inspectors at Ellis Island were 
interested in Ivan. They walked 
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around him and prodded his muscles, 
and he smiled down upon them good- 
naturedly. 

“A fine animal,” said one. “Gee, 
he’s a new white hope! Ask him can 
he fight?” 

An interpreter put the question, 
and Ivan nodded. “I have fought,” 
he said. 

“Gee!” cried the inspector. “Ask 
him was it for purses or what?” 

“For freedom,” answered Ivan. 
“For freedom to stretch my legs and 
straighten my neck!” 

Ivan and Anna left the Govern- 
ment ferryboat at the Battery. They 
started to walk uptown, making for 
the East Side, Ivan carrying the 
heavy trunk that no other man could 
lift. 

It was a wonderful morning. The 
city was bathed in warm sunshine, 
and the well-dressed men and wo- 
men who crowded the sidewalks 
made the two iminigrants think that 
it was a festival day. 

They lost their way, but they 
walked on, looking at the wonderful 
shop windows, the roaring elevated 


Ivan carried the heavy trunk that no 
other man could lift. 


trains, and the huge skyscrapers. 
Hours afterward they found them- 
selves in Fifth Avenue near Thirty- 
third Street, and there the miracle 
happened to the two Russian immi- 
grants. It was a big miracle inas- 
much as it proved the Dream a truth, 
a great truth. 

Ivan and Anna attempted to cross 
the avenue, but they became con- 
fused in the snarl of traffic. They 
dodged backward and forward as the 





stream of automobiles swept by 
them. Anna screamed, and, in re- 
sponse to her scream, a traffic police- 
man, resplendent in a new uniform, 
rushed to her side. He took the arm 
of Anna and flung up a commanding 
hand. The charging autos halted. For 
five blocks north and south they 
jammed on the brakes when the un- 
expected interruption occurred, and 
Big Ivan gasped. 

“Don’t be flurried, little woman,” 
said the cop. “Sure I can tame ’em by 
liftin’ me hand.” 

Anna didn’t understand what he 
said, but she knew it was something 
nice by the manner in which his Irish 
eyes smiled down upon her. 

The policeman led Anna to the 
sidewalk, patted Ivan good-natured- 
ly on the shoulder, and then with a 
sharp whistle unloosed the waiting 
stream of cars that had been held up 
so that two Russian immigrants 
could cross the avenue. 

Big Ivan of the Bridge took the 
trunk from his head and put it on 
the ground. He reached out his arms 
and folded Anna in a great embrace. 
His eyes were wet. 

“The Dream is true!” he cried. “Did 
you see, Anna? We are as good as 
they! This is the land where a muzhik 
is as good as a prince of the blood!” 


The President was nearing the 
close of his address. Anna shook 
Ivan, and Ivan came out of the trance 
which the President’s words had 
brought upon him. He sat up and lis- 
tened intently: 


We grow great by dreams. All big 
men are dreamers. They see things in 
the soft haze of a spring day or in the 
red fire of a long winter’s evening. 
Some of us let those great dreams die, 
but others nourish and protect them, 
nurse them through bad days till they 
bring them to the sunshine and Il’ ght 
which come always to those who sin- 
cerely hope that their dreams will come 
true. 


The President finished. For a mo- 
ment he stood looking down at the 
faces turned up to him, and Big Ivan 
of the Bridge thought that the Presi- 
dent smiled at him. Ivan seized An- 
na’s hand and held it tight. 

“He knew of my Dream!” he cried. 
“He knew of it. Did you he»r what 
he said about the dreams of a spring 
day?” 

“Of course he knew,” said Anna. 
“He is the wisest man in America, 
where there are many wise men. 
Ivan, you are a citizen now.” 

“And you are a citizen, Anna.” 

The band started to play “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” and Ivan and 
Anna got to their feet. Standing side 
by side, holding hands, they joined 
in with the others who had found 
after long days of journeying the 
land where dreams come true. 
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Food Yielding Lands 
By Walt Whitman 


I ntertink’a, food-yielding lands! 
Land of coal and iron! land of gold! land of cotton, sugar, rice! 
Land of wheat, beef, pork! land of wool and hemp! land of the apple and 
the grape! 
Land of the pastoral plains, the grass-fields of the world! land of those 
sweet-air'd interminable plateaus! 
Land of the herd, the garden, the healthy house of adobie! 


Lands where the north-west Columbia winds, and where the south-west 
Colorado winds! 


Land of the eastern Chesapeake! land of the Delaware! 

Land of Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan! 

Land of the Old Thirteen! Massachusetts land! land of Vermont and 
Connecticut! 

Land of the ocean shores! land of sierras and peaks! 

Land of boatmen and sailors! fishermen’s land! 

Far breath’d land! Arctic braced! Mexican breezed! the diverse! the 
compact! 


The red aborigines, 

Leaving natural] breaths, sounds of rain and winds, calls as of birds and 
animals in the wocs, syllabled to us for names, 

Okonee, Koosa, Ottawa, Monongahela, Sauk, Natchez, Chattahoochee, 
Kaqueta, Oronoco, 

Wabash, Miami, Saginaw, Chippewa, Oshkosh, Walla-Walla, 

Leaving such to the States they melt, they depart, charging the water 
and the land with names. 


See, steamers steaming through my poems, 

See, in my poems immigrants continually coming and landing, 

See, in arriere, the wigwam, the trail, the hunter’s hut, the flat-boat, 
the maize-leaf, the claim, the rude fence and the backwoods village, 

See, on the one side the Western Sea and on the other the Eastern Sea, 
how they advance and retreat upon my poems as upon their shores, 

See, pastures and forests in my poems—see, animals wild and tame— 
see, beyond the Kaw, countless herds of buffalo feeding on short 
curly grass, 

See, in my poems, cities, solid, vast, inland, with paved streets, with iron 
and stone edifices, ceaseless vehicles and commerce, 

See, the many-cylinder’d steam printing-press—see, the electric tele- 
graph stretching across the continent. 

See, through Atlantica’s depths pulses American Europe reaching, 
pulses of Europe duly return’d, 

See, the strong and quick locomotive as it departs, panting, blowing the 
steam whistle, 

See, ploughmen ploughing farms—see, miners digging mines—see, the 
numberless factories, 

See, mechanics busy at their benches with tools—see from among them 
superior judges, philosophs, Presidents, emerge, drest in working 
dresses, 

See, lounging through the shops and fields of the States, me well-belov’d, 
close-held by day and night, 

Hear, the loud echoes of my songs there—read the hints come at last. 


The above selection is from Walt Whitman’s poem, “Starting from Pau- 
manok.” 
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The Statue of Liberty has a WPA sign on 
her these days. Above photo shows sign 
at base of Statue, near stairway leéad- 
ing inside. Workmen are cleaning and 
strengthening the Statue so that it will be 
safe to climb all the way up to the torch. 





AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HE Statue of Liberty has become 
internationally symbolical of our 
American freedom, so it is only fitting 
that our government should reproduce 
a picture of the famous monument on 
a regular United States postage stamp. 
Our Statue of Liberty is so interna- 
tionally famous that even foreign gov- 
ernments have used her picture on 
postage stamps. France, Peru and Ura- 
guay each have honored the goddess 
that symbolizes 
America’s free- 
dom. 

It is interesting 
to know that Ura- 
guay used the Stat- 
ue of Liberty on a 
whole set of stamps 
in 1919, three years 
before the first U.S. 
“Statue” stamp ap- 
peared. 

Besides the Stat- 
ue of Liberty 
stamp, our Post Office Department has 
printed many other stamps that reflect 
the American spirit of liberty. 

During the last few years, special 
sets were prepared to honor such 
groups of early settlers and immigrants 
as the Pilgrims of England, the Wal- 
loons of Holland, the Scandinavians of 
Finland, Sweden, 
Norway and Den- 
mark. 

In 1898 a stamp 
was made upon 
which is shown a 
pioneer making his 
way from the East 
to the great open 
spaces of the West. 
The brave settlers 
who migrated to 
the Northwest were honored by a 
stamp in 1936. It shows a map of the 
famous Oregon Trail in the center and 
an Indian chief at one side, while a 
wagon train is on the other. 

America is certainly a land of lib- 
erty, opportunities, and progress. In 
future issues of Junior Scholastic we'll 
see exactly how these are reflected by 
our postage stamps. 


—ERNEST A. KEHR 
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Meet the New Classmates! 
They‘re the lively, streamlined bunch from Jefferson 
Junior High. Follow them on this page, 


HEIR first names were really 
| Elizabeth and Emerson. But 
everybody called them Bib 
and Tuck. Even Mom’s tongue some- 
times slipped. (And Mrs. Tucker had 
absolutely put her foot down on any 
“silly nicknames” for her children!) 
Monday mornings, for instance, 
Mom a'ways forgot to say “Eliza- 
beth” or “Emerson.” It was “Hurry, 
Bib, you'll be late for school,” or 
“Tuck, will you please take time to 
wipe the egg off your chin?” 

It was only natural that Emerson 
Addington Tucker should have been 
boiled down to Tuck. For one reason, 
there were the corner-lot baseball 
games. You couldn’t shout, “Swat it, 
Emerson Addington!” or even “Get 
him at second, Emerson!” If you tried 
to, you’d be choked. 

The story of Bib, though, was dif- 
ferent. Bib had sort of worked its way 
down from Elizabeth. First Betsy, 
then Bitsy; which made her furious. 
Then Tuck had shortened Bitsy to Bits, 
and that made her more furious! And, 
finally, somebody had started a song 
about “all dressed up in her best bib 
and tucker.” From then on, it was Bib 
and Tuck, whether she liked it or not. 

Tuck was a year and a2 half older 
than Bib. And a grade ahead of her in 
school. Sometimes he was pretty 
smart-aleck about it, too. This would 
be Bib’s first year at Jefferson Junior 


were some sort of traffic rules for the 
corridors. As Tuck had said, there 
were “so many students”! Bui, trouble 
was, no one cared what happened to 
the other fellow. 


Knock-Out Kids 


Take Breezy Jones, for instance. 
Breezy thought he owned more floor 
space than anybody else. He was al- 
ways in a hurry and he whizzed 
around corners at fifty miles per. 
Breezy didn’t mind bumping into peo- 
ple. He was big—and tough. It was the 
little fellows who got hurt. And Breezy 
acted as though it were their fault for 
being in his way. He didn’t even say, 
“I’m sorry” (any halfway polite per- 
son would do that, no matter whose 
fault) and he never offered to pick up 
scattered books. Breezy was a hit-and- 
run driver! But, with all his hurry, he 
didn’t get ahead. He was forever late 
to class, because he wasted so much 
time bumping into people. 

Then there was Buzz Newton. Buzz 
was one of the ““‘whoo-whoo” boys! His 
favorite sport was to play “dodge ’em.” 
He’d weave in and out of traffic down 
the corridor, who-whooing like a train 
whistle. He thought that was cute. So 
did his grandma—when he was five 
years old and playing 
choo-choo around the 
house. But in Junior High 
—well, then it was about = il. 
time he began acting his age. (¢ 


twice a month. 


the corridor. Yet they were the ones 
who squealed the loudest when the 
boys started pushing and shoving. 
They accused the boys of being ungen- 
tlemanly. Ungentlemanly? It was the 
only way the boys could get through 
their blockade. 

There was no blocking a girl like 
Jessie James, though. Jessie bragged 
that she could play as rough as any of 
the boys. And she could. Even rougher. 
She’d elbow her way through the cor- 
ridors, crowd others off the stairs, and 
let doors bang in people’s faces. Bang- 
bang Jessie. Still playing Wild West 
when everybody else had put away 
their toy pistols. 

Gertrude Gates should have been 
nicknamed “Guess-again Gertie.” She 
kept everybody guessing — including 
herself. Gert couldn’t decide which 
way she wanted to go—or when. She’d 
start down the corridor, and then stop 
suddenly, without warning. (Dear, 
dear, had she left her notebook in the 
locker? Oh, no, there it was under her 
textbook.) Then off she’d go again. 
Three steps and —- whoops! (Where 
was her pencil? Had she dropped it on 
the way?) She’d wheel around and 
start back. (How silly! She’d forgotten. 
She had stuck it behind her ear.) And 

so on, all day long. No wonder 
Gert was always “too tired” 
to play games after school! 
Bib walked down the corri- 
dor behind Gert one after- 





Illustration by Kate Tracy 


“Why, at Jefferson, there are so many students we have stop-and-go lights in the corridors!” 


High, and Tuck had told many tall 
tales during the summer. 

“Why, at Jefferson,” he had boasted, 
“there are so many students, we have 
stop-and-go lights in the corridors’ 
You have to follow the line of traffic 
and hold out your hand if you’re going 
to make a left turn. And, of course, 
there are special parking places for 
chewing gum.” 

Tuck was only kidding Bib. But, af- 
ter a whole day of being bumped 
around Jefferson, Bib wished there 
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And Bill Winkler. Another “cutie” 
—with a bang! Bill liked to play hit- 
and-hide. He’d whack somebody and 
then duck in a doorway. Of course, 
everybody knew who'd done the 
whacking. And everybody except Bill 
knew that hit-and-hide was a child’s 
game. Behind his back, they called 
him “Wee Willie Winkler”! 

Some of the girls were worse than 
the boys about blocking traffic. They’d 
lock arms and walk five abreast. Or 
else they’d gang up in the middle of 


Keep Up With Bib and Tuck In Junior Scholastic 


noon and she began to wonder if Gert 
had some nervous disease or some- 
thing. Later, she asked Tuck if there 
was anything wrong with Gertrude. 

“Yeah,” said Tuck, very seriously. 
“She’s got dropjaw—pretty bad.” 

“Do you mean lockjaw?” asked Bib. 
very much concerned. 

“No, dropjaw—from chewing gum 
just the way you're jawing it now.” 

Bib could have wrung his neck. But, 
just the same, she got rid of her gum. 

—Gay HEap 
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HITS and MISSES 


A Page of Comment About the New Movies. 
“Follow the Arrow” Is a Good, Short One 


Follow the Arrow (A Pete Smith 
Specialty). If you think the story of 
William Tell and the apple - shooting 
is a legend, you are right. But, if you 
think that no man could actually shoot 
an apple off someone else’s head, you 
are wrong. Howard Hill can—and does, 
in this M-G-M short. There’s a good 
reason, though, for his ability to do it. 
Howard Hill is the greatest archer in 
the world. 

Some of the things Hill does with his 
bow and arrow in this ilm look too 
good to be true. But, believe it or not, 
everything that Hill does in this film 
is authentic. You can tell that the ap- 
ple-shooting is not a camera trick, be- 
cause it is photographed in one long 
slow-motion shot, It is quite an excit- 
ing thing, and the great bowman does 
a little preliminary shooting which 
makes the suspense all the greater. 
You think he is going to shoot the ap- 
ple off, but his first shot (just for prac- 
tice!) punctures the rubber ball on the 
chair. (See photo above.) 

Hill also shoots an arrow through a 
wooden board three and a half inches 
thick at a distance of 15 yards; he sends 
an arrow through an iron frying pan; 
and he shoots a beautiful curve shot 
into the air at a 45-degree angle, hit- 
ting the bull’s eye of a target staked in 
the ground 350 yards away! 

He hits ten rolling wooden discs, one 
after another, at a distance of 20 yards, 
and then beats a skeet shooter to the 
draw by shattering several flying clay 
pigeons before the man can load his 
shotgun. Hill wins again when he splits 
a playing card edgewise! 

Hill shows the correct way to shoot 
an arrow, and the camera follows the 
arrow in slow-motion. You can see it 
swerve first to the right, then to the 
left. Then it straightens out. This 
swerving is caused by the action of the 
feathers brushing past the bow as the 
arrow is discharged. 

There is one thing about Pete Smith 
shorts which we don’t like: that is Pete 
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Smith himself—or, rather, his running 
comment. We think the Pete Smith 
specialties would be much better with 
some other commentator — say Ed 
Thorgersen. 


M-G-M seems to be stepping right 
along with their short subjects. The 
Story of Dr. Carver is an unusually 
fine short, released recently. It tells the 
story of a Negro slave child who was 
traded for a racehorse and who grew 
up to be the greatest scientist of his race. 
The child is now an old man, His name 
is Dr. George Washington Carver. He 
first showed Southern cotton farmers 
how to improve the soil by growing 
peanuts on part of their cotton land. 
Then he experimented with the pea- 
nut, and discovered more than 350 by- 
products of the peanut. Before Dr. 
Carver’s experiments, the peanut was 
considered only “hog feed.” Today 
parts of the peanut go into such varied 
products as rope, ink, bird seed, soap, 
doughnuts and hair oil. 

Sing You Sinners (Paramount). For 
the first time in his screen life, Bing 
Crosby gets a chance to act in this pic- 
ture. Oh, he still croons occasionally; 
but there’s more horse racing and com- 
edy than crooning in this one. Bing 
plays the part of a dumb-cluck, who is 
full of get-rich-quick schemes. One of 
them succeeds accidentally and he 
buys “Uncle Gus,” a horse. The rest of 
the story depends on “Uncle Gus.” We 
won’t tell all—but it’s very funny. 


Little Tough Guy (Universal) is an- 
other melodrama with the Dead End 
and Crime School boys in it, but this 
one is not-so-good. The kids are as 
tough as ever, and the weak production 
isn’t their fault. It’s just a poor carbon 
copy of the others, with an odd dash 
of horseplay added. 

Dark Sands (Record Pictures). Paul 
Robeson is a great Negro baritone and 
a fine actor. He is popularly known for 
his singing of “Old Man River” in 
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Top 3-column picture shows Hill performing 
his “William Tell” stunt. First he takes a 
practice shot at the rubber ball on the chair. 
e One-column picture shows amazed Indian, 
wondering how in the world anybody can be 
80 bow-tricky! 


Show Boat. He sang it first in the stage 
show in New York and then in the 
movie several years ago, and he has 
also made recordings. It’s too bad, then, 
to waste Paul Robeson’s voice and act- 
ing on a film like Dark Sands. The 
story of an army deserter who becomes 
a Bedouin ruler in the Sahara Desert 
is pretty punk, and the songs Robeson 
sings are unworthy of his voice. Wal- 
lace Ford plays the part of a wise- 
cracking pal, but he looks funnier than 
he sounds. 


Safety in Numbers (20th Century- 
Fox). Perhaps you’ve met the Jones 
family in one of their previous pic- 
tures. If not, this is a good time to get 
acquainted. They’re in their most 
harum-scarum form in this film. Mrs. 
Jones goes “on the air,” conducting a 
radio program on family affairs, Mr. 
Jones gets mixed up with a gang of 
crooks on the development of the 
town’s “mineral” springs, and the eld- 
est son tries to elope—all in the same 
day. Everything comes out all right, 
but it takes the whole family to put 
Papa Jones straight. 
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SKYWAYS 


Developments in the Aviation 
World. Flights of the Summer. 


sé KYWAYS” will appear here 

each week with news and com- 

ment on the latest develop- 
ments in aviation. This column will af- 
ford a background. of information 
which may be useful to you later on, 
and of immediate interest to all who 
want to keep in touch with the thrill- 
ing events of the air. 

To start with, let’s take a back- 
glance at the happenings of the sum- 
mer. The main events were: the 
launching of the two greatest airplanes 
ever built anywhere; a record world 
flight; an amazing solo flight across the 
Atlantic; and a round-trip flight be- 
tween Germany and America. 

The policy of American airplane 
manufacturers has been to produce 
machines and equipment designed to 
give outstanding performance under 
service conditions. This means the 
building of planes, not for breaking 
speed records, but for efficient service 
in the work they are designed to do. 


Largest Transport Planes 


Outstanding examples of this policy 
of our industry were the Boeing 314 
flying boat, built for Pan American 
Airways, and the Douglas DC-4 land 
transport which was built to specifica- 
tions set up by the five major air lines. 
These two planes, which were built in 
widely separated factories, emerged 
ready for test flights on the same day, 
June 7. Both are four-motored planes 
capable of carrying from 40 to 80 peo- 
ple at speeds up to 200 miles an hour. 
They are the two largest transport 
planes ever built in this country. When 
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TRENDS IN TREADS: This is one of the wheels and tires for the Doug- 
las DC-4 transport. How would you like to try this on your bicycle? 


they go into service on our trans-con- 
tinental and trans-oceanic airways 
they are expected to bring about great 
changes in air transport operations. We 
will print detailed descriptions of these 
two ships in a later issue. 

The excitement over the launching 
of the two greatest sky queens had 
hardly begun to die down when “Hus- 
tling’” Howard Hughes and his four 
companions set out to break the late 
Wiley Post’s five-year-old record for a 
flight around the world. Using a modi- 
fied Lockheed 14, a low-wing all-metal 
monoplane powered with two of the 
latest 1,100 horsepower Wright Cy- 
clones, Hughes took off from Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York, on July 10 
Making only six stops—at Paris, Mos- 
cow, Omsk, Yakutsk, Fairbanks and 
Minneapolis—the fliers covered a total 
distance of 14,791 miles in 3 days, 19 
hours and 15 minutes. This was less 
than one-half the time required by 
Wiley Post in 1933. 

The month of July also brought to 
the attention of a startled and wonder- 
ing world the greatest “mistake” in the 
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BIG BOEING: The hull of the first Boeing Model 314 Pan American 
Clipper fills a huge doorway at the Boeing plant, as it is moved on its 
beaching gear to a launching ramp. Six of these giants are being built. 
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Look for Skyways Every Week in Junior Sholastic 


history of aviation. Anncuncing his in- 
tention to fly non-stop from New York 
to California, smiling and amiable 
“Doug” Corrigan took off from Floyd 
Bennett Field in his nine - year - old 
“crate” and was next heard from in 
Dublin, Ireland. This flight was the 
climax of a life modeled after his hero, 
Lindbergh. For years Corrigan had 
eaten, dressed, looked, thought and 
acted as much like Lindbergh as he 
could. He had copied “‘Slim’s” habits of 
going to bed early and rising early; 
and he had cultivated the same careful 
method of flying and inspecting his 
ship that had brought Lindbergh 
through in so many dangerous flights. 


Brandenburg Flight 


In a surprise move, the German 
plane Brandenburg made a round-trip 
Atlantic flight between Berlin and 
New York on August 11. The plane, a 
Focke-Wolf Condor, is a low-wing 
cantilever monoplane of 31,800 pounds 
gross weight. It is powered with four 
850-horsepower Pratt & Whitney Hor- 
net engines. (These are American en- 
gines built in Germany under license 
from the American company.) The 
normal gross weight of the plane is 
31,800 pounds, but the flight was made 
with 2,400 gallons of gasoline aboard, 
giving a gross weight of 38,500 pounds. 
Thus the plane was overloaded by 
6,700 pounds. Captain Henke, who was 
in command of the flight, said that the 
plane, thus overloaded, would not be 
suitable for regular trans-Atlantic 
passenger service. 

With a crew of four, Captain Henke, 
a veteran of many Atlantic crossings, 
brought the Brandenburg over in 24 
hours and 56 minutes, an average speed 
of 158 miles an hour. The original plans 
called for a return flight after a stop 
of only about ten hours, allowing time 
for refueling and a short rest for the 
crew. Due to adverse weather condi- 
tions and slight damage to the plane 
incurred while landing, the return 
flight was postponed until August 15 
The trip home was accomplished in the 
record time of 19 hours and 55 min- 
utes, at an average speed of 207 mile 
an hour. This was 5 hours and 50 min- 
utes less than the record set by the late 
Wiley Post in 1933. Berlin to New York 
and back in 44 hrs. 51 mins. flying time! 

—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 


Bring Yourself Up-to-date 
On Big National Affairs 


Suppose you are a newspaper editor. 
And suppose your newspaper is the 
only one which has been published 
since school closed last spring. What 
stories would you print with the bold- 
est headlines? Johnny Vander Meer? 
Doug Corrigan? Howard Hughes? 

These three intrepid* men are cer- 
taintly entitled to their share of space. 
But, remember, this newspaper you 
are editing hasn’t appeared since 
school closed in June. A lot of water 
has flowed under the bridge in that 
time. A great deal of important news 
has been made by men who never left 
the ground. (See p. 13 for Hughes, Cor- 
rigan review.) 

We would give the boldest headline 
to Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, and to 
the leaders of other steel companies. 

We give first place to Mr. Stettinius 
and other steel chiefs because they 
lowered the price of steel and did not 
lower wages. 

Lower steel prices mean lower prices 
for thousands of things, such as build- 
ings and homes, autos, railroad equip- 
ment—just to mention three big uses 
for steel. Can you name ten uses for 
steel in your home and in your school? 

Steel is a very important industry 
in our country, and when things go 
well in steel, it is a good sign for the 
country. Since the steel price reduc- 
tion, business conditions have steadily 
improved. Of course, steel is not the 
only thing that is helping business. 
Another important help is the increase 
in public works and relief. 

The country prospers when business 
is good; business prospers when people 
have money to buy things; people pros- 
per when they can buy things. 


No. 2 Headline— 
Bumper Wheat Crop 


Our second boldest headline would 
read: 
BUMPER WHEAT CROP 
IS HARVESTED IN U. S. 


For the hanger (which is the little 
headline appearing directly below the 
main one) we we uld write: 


NEARLY BILLION BUSHELS GROWN 

With the bumper wheat crop came 
the recovery of the dust bowl. Tel>»- 
graph poles are growing green twigs 
in the area that was, last year, a sandy, 
dust-blown desert. 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Intrepid (in- 
trep-id—ep pronounced as in pep; id as in 
kid) adjective. Bold undaunted, fearless, un- 
afraid 


Diversified (di-vur-si-feyed—di and si as 
in dip, sip; feyed as in word eye), adjective. 
A variety of things. As here used, means 


the planting of more than one crop, in order 
to keep the soil from being weakened through 
planting of same crop year after year. 
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Plentiful rains are the main reason 
for the blooming, but not the only 
reason. Svil conservation practices (di- 
versified* crops, strip cropping, ter- 
racing, and the planting of binding 
crops) are helping to hold the soil 
down, so that it will not blow away. 

The wheat crop of nearly a billion 
bushels shows that government efforts 
to save this land are worth while. At 
the same time, this huge wheat crop 
raises doubts whether so much wheat 
can be sold at a fair price. With over 
150,000,000 bushels left over from last 
year, the U. S. has 400,000,000 more 
bushels than it ordinarily needs. Be- 
cause Russia has had another bumper 
year, Europe’s wheat crop is huge, too 
—1,653,000,000 bushels. 

Countries which import wheat will 
want no more than 500,000,000 bushels 

















~~ i oe Kansas cy Star 
GOLDEN HARVEST 


This cartoon graphically describes the bumper 
wheat crop in the U. S. this year. But the 
bumper crop gives us so much wheat we don’t 
know what to do with it all. Read the article. 


from exporters like the Argentine, the 
U. S. A., Canada, Russia, Poland. and 
Rumania. 

Our Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has $75,900,000 to spend 
at about 70c a bushel for wheat which 
may be given to relief clients or 
dumped on the world market. To dump 
it on the world market means to offer 
it to foreign buyers for whatever price 
it will bring. If the price is so low that 
the American farmers would lose 
money, our government (through the 
AAA) would make up the difference to 
the farmer. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
who does not like the idea of dumping 
wheat on the world market, warned 
Congress that the problem would arise. 





No. 3 Headline— 
Struggle for Liberty 


The struggle for liberty and for civil 
rights was also big news this summer. 

The LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee (a committee of congressmen) 
uncovered details of the shooting and 
terrorizing of strikers in 1937 by the 
Republic Steel Company. 

Several coal operators and police of 
Harlan, Ky., were put on trial by the 
Federal government, which accused 
the operators and police of beating 
and shooting coal miners for trying to 
organize a union. The jury could not 
reach a decision. In the meantime the 
operators have decided to recognize 
the union. Last week the operators and 
the union signed a contract and now 
the government will drop the charges 
against the operators. 

Before school closed, you had news 
of the disturbances in Jersey City, 
N. J., where Mayor Frank Hague re- 
fused permission for Norman Thomas 
to speak in public. Mr. Thomas, a So- 
cialist, who was a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1928, 1932 
and 1936, wanted to speak against 
Mayor Hague’s policy of keeping CIO 
(Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion) organizers out of Jersey City. 
Alfred M. Landon, Republican candi- 
date for President in 1936, also pro- 
tested the action of Jersey City’s 
mayor. 

In a Philadelphia prison, four con- 
victs were steamed to death, while be- 
ing held in a special punishment block 
of cells. There were about 22 prisoners 
in the punishment block. They were 
put there because they had objected to 
prison food, and had gone on a hunger 
strike. Guards turned on the steam, 
killing four and rendering the others 
unconscious. “Another hour and they 
all would have been dead,” said the 
coroner. 


No. 4 Headline— 
Primary Elections 


Another important headline in your 
summer newspaper (you might name 
it THE SUMMER TIMES) has to do 
with the primary elections in 33 states. 
Primary elections decide who shall be 
the party’s candidate in the election. 
Each party holds its own primary elec- 
tion, and the winner runs against the 
candidates of other parties. 


Is your state one of the 33 which 
holds primary elections? Fifteen states 
do not hold primaries, but have con- 
ventions to nominate their candidates. 

You might try having a primary and 
an election in your class. Divide the 
class into two even groups: call one 
group the Whites and the other the 
Blues. 


President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal advisers are very much interested 
in the primaries of the Democratic 
party. President Roosevelt is the Dem- 
ocratic party’s national leader, and he 
wants Democrats in Congress who are 
in favor of the New Deal. 

In the South, a Republican rarely 
wins an election. The South is Demo- 
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cratic, and has been since the Civil 
War (called “The War Between the 
States” by Southerners). 

Since Republicans rarely ever win 
in the South, the Democratic primaries 
are especially important, because who- 
ever wins a Democratic primary is al- 
most certain to be elected over the Re- 
publican candidate. 

In Democratic primaries, where one 
candidate was known to be a supporter 
of President Roosevelt’s New Deal, and 
other candidates were known to oppose 
them, President Roosevelt let it be 
known which candidate he favored. 

The President would make a speech 
and tell the voters that if they wanted 
to give support to the New Deal they 
should vote for Mr. So-and-So. 

Mr. So-and-So’s opponent in the 
Democratic primary was a Congress- 
man, who’ during the last session of 
Congress voted against important New 
Deal legislation. 

Because the President spoke against 
these New Deal opponents within his 
party, his action is being called a 
purge.* 

Have primaries been held in your 
state, or will they be held soon? If so, 
find out who the leading party candi- 
dates are, and whether the Democratic 
candidates are expressing support of 
the New Deal, or whether they are 
lukewarm about it. Most Democratic 
candidates who are against the Presi- 
dent do not core right out and say so. 
Though, while in Congress, they may 
have opposed New Deal legislation and 
are now out of the President’s favor, 
they don’t do much talking against the 
President and the New Deal. This does 
not apply to all anti-New Deal candi- 
dates. Several of them have been hon- 
est and out-in-the-open in their oppo- 
sition to the New Deal. 

The next issue of Junior Scholastic 
will list the New Deal victories and 
defeats in the state primaries that have 
been held to date. As we go to press, 
South Carolina is deciding whether to 
nominate Senator Cotton Ed Smith to 
succeed himself in the Senate, or send 
in his place the man favored by the 
President. 


Nations In Arms; 
Old Wars Continue 


Twenty years ago, the nations of Eu- 
rope fought themselves into bank- 
ruptcy and left the U. S. A. holding 
the bag. 

Ten years ago, in Paris, fifteen na- 
tions signed the Kellogg-Briand pact 
by which they agreed to outlaw war, 
and use pacific means to settle dis- 
putes. Sixty-one nations had signed by 
1930. 

Today, despite the Kellogg-Briand 
pact, nations are spending more on 
fighting equipment than ever before 
in history. Ten billion dollars have 
been spent on open warfare. The pres- 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Purge (purrj), 
verb and noun. It comes from the Latin pur- 
gare, meaning to cleanse. In English the word 
means to clean or purify a thing by washing 
away dirt or removing impurities. But it is 
now used for political purposes to mean Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's action in asking voters to de- 
feat anti-New Deal Democratic candidates. 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST BALL 
mE peep aoe 











Lippert 
This 200-ft. ball (called a perisphere) and a 
700-ft. triangular shaft (called a trylon), are 
the key buildings of the New York World’s 
Fair. which will open next year. Inside the 
perisphere will be a revolving platform, from 
which spectators can view a dramatization of 
the World of Tomorrow. The trylon will serve 
as a Fair beacon and broadcasting tower. 
Above photo shows boy taking picture of the 
buildings, as they stand today with steel struc- 
tural work completed. 


ent wars in Spain and China have cost 
one million lives each. 


In Palestine 


Fighting between Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine has made a battlefield of 
the Holy Land. The British rulers of 
the Holy Land have the unhappy task 
of doing justice to the Arabs who were 
promised independence, to the Jews 
who were promised the return of their 
historic homeland, and to themselves. 
The British need Palestine for two 
reasons: (1) oil from the Anglo-Per- 
sian wells is piped through the Holy 
Land; (2) the port of Haifa shelters 
warships which look after the British 
boats which ply between India and 
London. 

Britain’s task in Palestine is made 
no easier by Premier Mussolini of 
Italy, who is said to supply the news- 
papers, the radio broadcasts, and the 
arms which Arabs use against the 
Jews and British. The new anti-Jew- 
ish laws in Italy are said to be Musso- 
lini’s way of showing the Arabs that 
he is on their side. 

The British have tried to establish 
peace by dividing up the land into 
Jewish, Arab, and British states. But 
Jewish and Arab bomb-throwers have 
not been pacified. 


Russia-Japan 


The expected war between Japan 
and Russia barely missed fire this sum- 
mer. The two armies fought a week 
for possession of Chankufeng hill on 
the border of Manchukuo. Then Japan 





agreed to submit the border dispute to 
a committee of four Russians, two Jap- 
anese, and two Manchukuoans selected 
by the Japanese. This truce forced Ja- 
pan to admit for the first time that 
Manchukuo is not independent. 


Peace in the Chace 


Another border dispute which will 
be settled by a committee after three 
years of futile warfare is the Chaco 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Fighting, which cost 100,000 lives, end- 
ed in June, 1935, but the arrangements 
for the boundary committee have just 
been concluded. There was little in the 
Chaco worth fighting over, except that 
it would give Bolivia a seaport. Ru- 
mors that there is oil in the Chaco 
have not been proved. 


No Let-up in China, Spain 


Wars which show no signs of end- 
ing are being fought in China and 
Spain. 

Japanese troops spent the summer 
inching toward Hankow, the Chinese 
Chicago. The battle lines show Japa- 
nese troops holding the most thickly 
populated parts of the country, but 
Chinese are still running their own 
telephone and postal service in prov- 
inces which Japan invaded a year ago. 

The civil war in Spain (which looks 
more like an international war than a 
civil war), rages on. The Insurgents 
(also called Rebels and Nationalists), 
under General Franco, have occupied 
two-thirds of the Spanish territory. 
But the Loyalists (the side which rep- 
resents the Republican government) 
have managed to hold on to the big 
cities—the old capital city of Madrid; 
Barcelona (the new Republican capi- 
tal) and Valencia on the coast. Last 
month the Loyalists stopped the Insur- 
gents’ march on Valencia. They broke 
up the Insurgent campaign to capture 
the Almaden mercury mines, richest 
in the world. 

Hopes for peace in Spain vanished 
when General Franco rejected a Brit- 
ish proposal to remove foreign sol- 
diers from both armies in the civil war. 
The Loyalist government, headed by a 
physician, Dr. Juan Negrin, had agreed 
to the British proposal. 

General Franco’s refusal to agree to 
withdrawal of troops has bitterly dis- 
appointed the British government. The 
British, who have gone to extremes to 
avoid the spread of war in Europe, 
now see that their efforts of tNe past 
year have been wasted. 

What next? In the meantime, Italy 
and Germany continue to support Gen- 
eral Franco’s Insurgents, while the 
Loyalists continue to receive arms and 
other supplies from Russia and France. 


TVA INVESTIGATION 


In Knoxville, Tennessee, a fairly 
friendly committee of U. S. Senators 
and Congressmen is investigating the 
affairs of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The TVA is in charge of flood 
control, navigation, power distribu- 
tion and soil conservation in the valley. 

Turn to next page 
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(Continued from preceding page] 

The investigation into TVA came 
about after Arthur E. Morgan, a for- 
mer director of the TVA, charged that 
his fellow directors, David Lilienthal 
and H. A. Morgan, had been “guilty of 
dishonesty and impropriety.” The in- 
vestigation so far has failed to prove 
that either of these men have acted 
dishonestly. 

One doubtful incident was Mr. Lil- 
ienthal’s handling of a claim by former 
Senator Berry. TVA had flooded land 
which Mr. Berry owned. That land was 
supposed to hold marble worth $5,000,- 
000. Berry was in a position to con- 
trol a million votes in the 1936 elec- 
tion, when his claims were being 
considered. After the election, his claim 
was proved worthless and he received 
nothing for it. 

The committee is now looking into 
the methods used by private power 
companies to hinder the sale of TVA 
power. 


MEXICAN LAND SEIZURE 


Since 1912, Mexican politicians have 
won office by promising to divide up 
the estates of the large landlords and 
give them to the peasants. 

The present government of Lazaro 
Cardenas has carried this promise fur- 
ther than any Mexican government 
before. The Cardenas government has 
also seized oil wells and refineries 
owned by Royal Dutch Shell, a Brit- 
ish company, and Standard Oil (Amer- 


ican). Among the farms it has given 
to the peasants are about ten million 
dollars’ worth owned by Americans. 

Mexico has made no move to pay 
either the oil companies or the land- 
owners. Our government has protest- 
ed to Mexico, insisting that the 
American owners be paid for their 
property. 

Eduardo Hay, Foreign Secretary of 
Mexico, replied that Mexico is willing 
to meet with United States representa- 
tives to fix the value of the proper- 
ties, but that Mexico cannot pay now. 

The American owners, like the Brit- 
ish, insist that Mexico pay up at once, 
or else return the property. President 
Cardenas has said that the property 
will not be returned. 

In years past, the United States 
would have gone to war with Mexico 
for less than this. But now war is the 
furthest thing from Uncle Sam’s mind. 


Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 18 


(I.) 4, 5, 7, 1, 6, 3, 2, 10, 8, 9. 

(II.) Paris, Moscow, Omsk, Yakutsk, 
Fairbanks, Minneapolis, and New York. 

(III.) A. E. accused H. A. of “dis- 
honesty and impropriety.” See TVA, 
p. 15. 

(IV.) fruit, 
rebel, need. 

(V.) “A muzhik (peasant) is as good 
as a prince,” he said. He dreamed of 
the country where men were looked 
upon as “free and equal.” 


cleverness, heritage, 











[ A Tisket! A Contest! 


Is it red? NO! 
Is it white? NO! 
Is it blue? NO! 


It’s RED, WHITE & BLUE 


Teachers! Pupils! Classes! Junior Scho- 
lastic announces a contest among pupils 
of any grade from 5 through 9. It is a 
contest for any pupil who will write 500 
words or less in answer to the question: 
What is Freedom? 


Let your whole class tackle the assign- 
ment. Read the article starting on page 3 
of this issue, and discuss all phases of 
FREEDOM that your class can think of. 
Then write 500 (or less) words, and send 
them to tho Editor of Junior Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
before Midnight October 15, 1938. 


Prizes: $10 for the best one. $5 for the 
second best: $3 for the third best; and 
five $1 prizes for the next five. 





At the top right-hand corner of the first 
page write your full name, your age. 
the name and address of your school, 
your teacher's name, and your grade in 
school. 

































OWN A ROYAL 


‘| do lots more 
with my Royal”’ 


“A Royal Portable cer- 
tainly makes home-work 
fly—makes it neat and , 
businesslike, too. Boy, 
it pays to own a Royal.” 


















“Own a Royal and you 
own the best” 


“That's what my friends 







say——and I certainly 
agree. It's lovely looking 
easy to use-—and fast.” 








“When you own a Roya 
you own the best’ 
**That's 
told me 


what friends 
and I certainly 
agree. It's a grand looker 


and how it does grand 





Tested, 
proved, 
guaran- 
teed! 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


Without risking a penny—prove that 
a Royal will help you write easier, 
faster—help you with your school- 
work, make it more interesting! Prove 
that it will help Dad to set down his 
ideas and reports legibly, impressively 
—so they mean something to his Boss 
... prove that it will help Mother take 
care of all her writing. 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU! 
Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, 
effortless, action, Touch Control, Finger 
Comfort Keys, Genuine Dust Protec- 
tion, Automatic Paper Lock, Touch-set 
Tabulator 
and many 
other office 
typewriter 
features. 














work fast!”’ 


Only a Few Cents a Day 









: FREE! ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. C-51,2 Park Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
4 . = Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest model : 
s Royal's Inctent Typing Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. . 
- Chart, shows you how to (DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then make it help s 
s type RIGHT. pay! Write Make and Serial No. on coupon margin for full trade-in § 
. INCLUDED with every value.) ° 

Royal Portable at no ex- . » s 
: des Gintiinnets Iemedineamen elt UGE .ccccccoesseone ccencsOle ecoctwes eccccece . 
s weather Carrying Case. City WEETTTUELETTT LTT TTT Dy. ~ snes cee memacanl 4 
7 4 


SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 
terms 
today for up-to-minute facts! No obligation. 


cash or only a few cents a day! Mail coupon 


SSCS ESS SESS SESS ESET EET EES EES eee eee eee eee SG, 
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Tammany Leader On Trial; 
Accused of Aiding Rackets 


James J. “Jimmy” Hines is accused 
by the City of New York of turning 
the courts of justice over to the pur- 
poses of gangsters in the policy racket. 

James Hines is a powerful Tammany 
district leader in the Harlem section of 
New York City. The people in his dis- 
trict include many Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, and Spaniards; they are among 
the poorest people in the world’s rich- 
est city. When they are hungry, jobless, 
or in trouble, thousands of them come 
to Jimmy Hines for help. In apprecia- 
tion for his favors, they give him their 
votes. 


The power of Jimmy Hines to do 
favors depends on the votes he controls 
in the city elections. And the number 
of votes he controls depends on the fa- 
vors he does. 

Now Hines is being tried in New 
York for doing favors to gangsters. It 
is charged that Hines himself broke the 
law to protect racketeers. The gang- 
sters Hines is supposed to have pro- 
tected from the law ran what is called 
the policy racket. The policy racket is 
a lottery which is played with the 
nickels and pennies of Harlem’s poor- 
est citizens. 

It is also called the “numbers” racket. 
The people who play it write any num- 
ber from 000 to 999 on a slip, and bet 
their pennies or nickels on this number. 
The odds against the bettor are 1,000 
to 1, even when the racketeers run it 
“on the level.” 

The district attorney prosecuting the 
case against Hines is Thomas E. Dewey, 
who in recent years has done a wonder- 
ful job of cleaning New York City of 
gangsterism and racketeering. The job 
isn’t completed, but the good work is 
being carried on. 
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TOO YOUNG TO DIE 
Czechoslovakia, A Democracy Modelled After 
Ours, Is Threatened by the Nazis of Germany 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA (pronounced 

check-oh-slow-vak-ee-uh) is a 
European republic which was born in 
the U. S. A. 

For 300 years, the people of Czecho- 
slovakia had been ruled by the Haps- 
burg emperors. The Hapsburgs were 
heads of a strong Middle European 
government called Austria-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary at the side of Ger- 
many in the World War of 1914-18 was 
defeated by France, England, Italy and 
the U.S. A. 

In May 1918, several American 
Czechs and Slovaks met in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to plan for their people in Europe 
a new government. They wanted this 
government to be a democratic repub- 
lic like their adopted land. The signers 
of the Treaty of Pittsburgh agreed to 
help to defeat the Hapsburgs. In ex- 
change they asked the Americans, 
French and British to help them set up 
an independent state, with loans and 
arms. 

One of the signers of the Treaty of 
Pittsburgh (which you may compare 
to our Declaration of Independence) 
was Thomas Masaryk (Mah-sah- 
reek), the son of a coachman, who rose 
to become professor of philosophy, and 
the first president of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Masaryk’s Brilliant Successor 


While Masaryk was President for 
eighteen years, his Foreign Minister 
was Eduard Benes (Bay neech). Ma- 
saryk was a Czech. Benes is a Slovak. 
Benes speaks many languages, and has 
a brilliant mind. He has an older 
brother who is a skilled cabinet maker 
in Milwaukee. 

Masaryk died shortly after his re- 
tirement last year. Benes carries on his 
office and his ideals for a free people, 
expressed in the Treaty of Pittsburgh. 

Of course, the ideals of Masaryk 
alone did not create Czechoslovakia. 


We Plant A Seed 


Suppose that the idea of a Czech re- 
public is a seed. A seed must be 
watered. The idea of a national repub- 
iic was a seed in the minds of many of 
the people who wanted freedom from 
the Hapsburg rule. England, France, 
and the United States agreed with each 
of these groups. Perhaps they felt that 
many small states in Central Europe 
would be easier to deal with than a few 
large states. Whatever they thought, 
lands which had been ruled by Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany, Czar Nicholas 
of Russia, and Emperor Charles of Aus- 
tria-Hungary came to be divided in 
1919 into Poland, Yugoslavia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. Thus, the 
settlement of the World War watered 
the seed which was planted with the 
Treaty of Pittsburgh. 

Now you know where the world 
found the seed and the water for the 
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Republic of Czechoslovakia. But can 
you guess the nature of the soil where 
this seed was planted? 

People of the lower valley of the 
Danube River, which runs through 
middle Europe, for many years have 
belonged to recreational and patriotic 
societies called Sokols. Sokol means a 
falcon, a bird which is a symbol for 
the freedom these people love. Czechs, 
Croats, Slavs, and others join together 
in the Sukols. Freedom, they believe, 
does not mean separateness. For this 
reason, many different nationalities 
have managed to live together in har- 
mony under the Czech republic. 

You can not always tell these dif- 
ferent nationalities apart by their 
looks. Many different nationalities live 
in the same neighborhood. Many have 


The Hungarians in the south were 
included because all their farm prod- 
ucts were sold in Czech cities such as 
Prague, Karlsbad, Bratislava, Mor- 
avska-Ostrava, and Brunn. Also, this 
southern territory was needed to give 
Czechoslovakia a port on the Danube. 

All of these different people enjoy 
an equal voice in the government, in 
proportion to their numbers. Under a 
new agreement, the same rule is to be 
applied to public jobs, schools, and 
languages. But many are still dissatis- 
fied, the Sudeten Germans most of all. 
There are two reasons the Sudetens 
are grieved. 

The first is a good one. The Sudetens 
are having hard times, and they feel 
they deserve a greater share of gov- 
ernment jobs. 

The second is a bad one. Nazis, who 
control the government of Germany, 
are egging on the Sudetens to demand 
complete independence. The Czechs 
fear that if the Sudetens are allowed a 
separate government, they will open 
the door to a Nazi invasion. 
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This map shows the location of Czechoslovakia’s various nationality groups, Black fringe shows 
where Sudeten Germans live. Note how Germany surrounds Czechoslovakia’s western half. 


intermarried. The only rule people can 
use is to classify the different groups by 
the language they speak most of the 
time. On this language basis, that there 
are in Czechoslovakia: 
7,350,000 Czechs 
3,000,000 Sudeten Germans 
2,300,000 Slovaks 
250,000 Poles 
700,000 Hungarians 
1,400,000 Mixed 


15,000,000 Total 

How did all these different national- 
ities happen to land inside the boun- 
daries o fthe same republic? Sir Joseph 
Cook, Australian Cabinet Minister in 
1919, the only man still living who was 
a member of the committee that fixed 
Czechoslovakia’s boundaries, says: 

The Polish miners, who lived and 
worked in the Teschen coal fields in 
the north of Czechoslovakia, were in- 
cluded so that the new country could 
have coal of its own. 

The Sudeten Germans (pronounced 
Soo-day-ten) were included because 
they lived inside the Sudetan moun- 
tain chain which forms a natural boun- 
dary on the northwest. Also, the rail- 
roads used by the Sudetens ran into 
Czech territory. 


To discourage invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Czechs have had to place 
mines and guns on a long frontier. 
Czechoslovakia has a border of 1,375 
miles, and only 100 miles of it is friend- 
ly. Czechoslovakia has also signed 
treaties with the Soviet Union and 
France to help one another in case of 
invasion. Rumanians are now building 
a railroad with Czech money to con- 
nect Russia with the Czech frontier. 
According to a League of Nations rule, 
the Russians are allowed to cross Ru- 
mania to fight an invader of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Both France and Russia say they will 
fight if German tanks move into 
Czechoslovakia. The Nazis have twice 
threatened to attack in the past year. 
Because of these threats, a British go- 
between is now in Prague, trying to 
persuade President Benes to give into 
the demand for Sudeten independence. 

President Benes remembers that a 
campaign for Slovak independence, 
led by Dr. Tuka in 1928, turned out to 
be a plot to kill the republic and set up 
a dictatorship. If Benes gives in today 
he feels that his young republic is sure 
to die. If he fights, there is apt to be a 
European war. 
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SPORTS 


Swimming Stars Come Young 
Helene -Rains a Leader at 13 


ELENE could ride a bicycle and 
run like a deer. She could skate 
rings around all the boys and 
girls on the block. When she sat down 
at the piano, the neighbors used to open 
their windows to hear her play. But 
still Helene felt like the black sheep 
of her family. She couldn’t swim. 
Ordinarily, a nine-year-old who has 
not yet learned to swim is not greatly 
concerned about it. But Helene lived 
in no ordinary family. Her father and 
mother and brother were expert swim- 
mers. They were always going off to 
the pool or the beach, while Helene 
stayed on dry land, having her fun in 
other ways. 
Today, at 13, Helene Rains holds 17 





Swimmer, bassoon player 


swimming titles. She is the American 
women’s indoor 500-yard freestyle 
champion. Last month she swam on 
the Women’s Swimming Association 
880-yard relay team that won the na- 
tional championship at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

What had happened to the 9-year-old 
girl who felt like a landlubber (or was 
it a black sheep?) among her aquatic 
family? Well, she finally asked her 
mother to teach her to swim. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rains had not urged her to take 
up swimming. They wanted to see 
whether Helene would “take to water” 
of her own free will and accord. 

Mrs. Rains bought her daughter a 
bathing suit, and accompanied her to 
a neighborhood swimming pool, where 
children were admitted for 10 cents. 
Helene learned quickly, and began at- 
tracting the attention of the swimming 
instructor there. He observed her, 
gave her some instruction, and soon 
realized that here was a champion-in- 
the-making 

Of all the big-time sports it is only 
in swimming and diving that boys and 
girls can reach the top when they are 
so young. -n the teen years, a youth’s 
muscles are long and soft—just right 
for swimming. Mary Hoerger was only 


11 when she won the national diving 
championship in 1935. Marjorie Ges- 
tring was an Olympic champion at 13. 
Eleanor Holm and Helene Madison 
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were Olympic champions while they 
were still of high school age. 

Many of the best swimmers today are 
girls not much older than Helene. 
Helene’s teammate on the champion- 
ship relay team, Gloria Callan, is only 
14, and already she is the women’s na- 
tional long distance champion (three 
miles). Gloria, a sophomore at Nyack 
High School in New York, won the title 
at Clementon Lake, New Jersey. This 
was a remarkable feat in view of the 
fact that she never before had swum 
more than a mile in competition or 
tried the full three miles in practice. 

Gloria’s best stroke is the crawl, but 
Helene is equally at home with the 
crawl, back and breast strokes. Mr. 
Rains stoutly claims that his daughter 
is second only to Katherine Rawls 
Thompson as the fastest all-round 
swimmer today. Katherine, who is now 
21 years old, was only 14 when she won 
her first national championship. 

Helene attends the Music and Art 
High School in New York City, where 
her skill on the piano won her a scho!- 
arship. This high school, as its name 
suggests, is a special high school for 
pupils who show exceptional promise 
in music, painting, sculpturing, and 
other arts. Besides the piano, Helene 


now plays the bassoon, clarinet, oboe, 
saxophone and flute. She plays clari- 
net in the school orchestra. That isn’t 
all her accomplishments. She also 
paints and is a good dancer—tap, toe 
adagio and acrobatic. 

But Helene, as busy as she is, has no 
intention of giving up competitive 
swimming. Of course, she can give 
more time to it in the summer than in 
the winter, but she intends to keep 
right at it all through the year, so that 
she will always be in top form for the 
big meets. 

When Helene goes to the pool to 
practice, her mother usually accom- 
panies her. Her father, who is an elec- 
trical engineer, is on hand for the 
meets. He is a tall, friendly gentleman, 
and is very proud of his daughter’s 
many accomplishments. 

“But I wish she would see more of 
the country,” he said, much to our sur- 
prise. Helene has been doing quite a 
bit of traveling since she has become 
a first-rank swimmer. What could Mr. 
Rains mean? 

“Oh, I mean, I wish she would look 
out the window when she’s travelling 
on a train. She always has her head 
buried in a sketch book, drawing pic- 
tures.” 

—H. L. MasIn 
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Score 20. 








READING FOR KEEPS 
Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 


contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 16. Don’t look now. 


(I.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right 
column. Use the spaces between parentheses in right column to write 
the numbers of the words on the right. (Score three points each.) 


(II.) What stops did Howard Hughes make in his flight around the 
world? (Score three points each. Maximum 20. Watch for the trick.) 


(III.) If your name was Morgan, what difference would it make 
whether the initials were A. E. or H. A.? (Score 10.) 


(IV.) Below are five sets of words. The first word in each set, 
printed in italics, has a meaning which is close to the meaning of only 
one of the words which follow the colon. Draw a line under the word 
in each set which most closely resembles the word in italics. Example: 
Italics: language, handwriting, face powder, slanted type. Italics are 
slanted type. (Score 4 points each.) 

avocado: crocodile, Aztec, fruit, bread. 
ingenuity: simplicity, cleverness, machine, care. 
tradition: heritage, notes, lie, patriotism. 
insurgent: democrat, republican, socialist, rebel. 
poverty: dirt, need, stupidity, foreignness. 


(V.) What was the dream which brought Big Ivan to America? 


Czechoslovakia 
Archery 

Dr. Carver 
Mussolini 
Negrin 

Helene Rains 
Nazi 

Humor 

Mexico 
Corrigan 
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My score 
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Sports Next Week: How to Shoot With Bow and Arrow 
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THE NEW CITIZENS 


welcome you to the pages of 
“Match Your Wits” with the same 
open arms that America has always 
received those who emigrate to her 
shores. We have copied the words of a 
spelling lesson that was given to a class 
of such immigrants, and have made it 
into a puzzle which we offer you here. 
In the white squares on the accom- 
panying map of the U. S., fill in letters 
from the blackboard below. When all 
the squares are filled, you will have 
the names of ten of the countries that 
have sent citizens to America. As you 
put each letter in a square, cross it out 
on the blackboard, until every square 
is filled. The 4 letters already printed 
were put in to start you, and were not 
taken from the blackboard, so do not 
cross them out. Begin with SPAIN. 
The P is already there. All you need 
to cross out on the blackboard are the 
letters S, A, I, and N 


























LION INTO LAMB 


Can you change LIOD into LAMB in 
nine jumps? By changig one letter of 
LION you can make a new word. This 
counts as the first jump. We will start 
you off by giving you the first jump: 


nw 6 2 os 
» Oo OC 
L AM B 


Now go on, changing LOON into 
some other word by substituting one 
letter; and then changing the new 
word into still another word, until you 
have gone from LION to LAMB by 
word-jumping 


A TEASER 
There are three words in the Eng- 

lish language that end in CION. 
What are they? Each blank line indi- 
cates a missing letter. A synonym for 
each word appears with it. Two of the 
words may be entirely new to you! 

eC tex 

A descendant 
CION 
Distrust 


e----CION 
Force 


compulsion 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 











PRESIDENTIAL MAZE 


In the frame of squares below, the 
names of nine Presidents of the United 
States are concealed. If a continuous 
line is drawn through the letters which 
form the names, it will make a sym- 
metrical design. Start with the single 
asterisk above the letter W and move 
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from letter to letter until you spell out 
the name of the first President. Then 
follow the same method to find the 
other Presidents’ names. Each of the 
nine presidential names ends with a 
period, and the last letter of the ninth 
hidden name is marked by a double 
asterisk. The nine Presidents hidden in 
the frame of squares include, besides 
the Ist President, the 3rd, 25th, 11th, 
27th, 6th, 23rd, 26th, and 16th Presi- 
dents. 

This puzzle was submitted by one of 
our readers, James Clark, 13 years old, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan 

If any of our readers would like to 
submit word puzzles, the editor would 
be glad to see them. 





Solutions will appear on this page next week 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


In ..1e double diamond below, fill in 
definitions for the accompanying list of 
words. If you answer-the definitions 
correctly, you will find that each of the 
diamonds is composed of the same 
seven words reading horizontally and 
vertically. The diamonds link at the 
seventh definition. 


First Diamond 


1. A letter 

2. A rotating or sliding piece on @ 
wheel 

3. To jump about in a sprightly way 

4. Where Congress holds its session 

5. Measured out 

6.5% yards. 7. A letter 


Second Diamond 
1. A letter 
2. Edge of border 
3. Garments 
4. What our forefathers died for 
5. Happy. 6. A pig pen. 7. A letter 


if | 
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story... FOR EVERY BOY WHO’S A REAL BOY! 


a 
gall t 4 For boys of all ages...for boys who like action and 
Ore adventure ... for boys who enjoy a great heart- 







Here they are together again! The swell stars of 
“Captains Courageous” .. Mickey Rooney, fresh 
from the fun of ‘‘Love Finds Andy Hardy”’...and 
Spencer Tracy in a role as thrilling as ““Test Pilot’! 








6S a 





1. “Whitey” Marsh (Mickey Rooney) 2. “No boy is bad if given a chance!” 3. “Whitey” takes a thrashing from 
...Of the slums is taken in charge by ...But “Tough Whitey” breaks every a boy “who didn’t want to fight”... 
Father Flanagan (Spencer Tracy). last rule of sportsmanship. his first taste of discipline ! 





4. “Whitey” is innocently trapped in 5. A fighting priest leads the boys he 6. “Whitey” takes a licking in Boys 
a bank hold-up ...and threatens to has saved in a midnight attack on the Town’s election ... and then comes 
shatter Father Flanagan’s dream! robber gang. Thrill after thrill! storming through to victory! 

THIS PICTURE MAY HELP YOU WIN 





Now go to your 
3 Who Lends Father Flanagan favorite theatre 
5) a Money to Open His Original = —see “Boys 


ome for Dereli P cum 
You've heard about the great “Movie Quiz Con- amen er Town and 
test” with its $250,000.00 in prizes—the fiset (Check One) ask for the free 
prize alone being $50,000.00! This is one of the ( ) Anewspaperman Contest Booklet 


ie . ( ) A pawnbroker that tells youhow 
CAN YOU ANSWER THIS ( ) A women’s club to win a fortunel 
EASY QUESTION ABOUT IT? ( ) A policeman 
































